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THE FEDERAL COMMISSION OF 
FINE ARTS 

The appointment of Mr. B. S. Ander- 
son, of Chicago, to fill the vacancy on 
the Federal Commission of Fine Arts 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Daniel 
H. Burnham, came to many as a sur- 
prise. Perhaps to none more than to 
Mr. Anderson himself. This Commis- 
sion is supposedly composed of men not 
only of capability, but of wide reputa- 
tion. It stands as the "Court of Last 
Resort" in expert knowledge, and it 
must so stand to be of real service. 
Mr. Anderson is comparatively young 
and is little known even among the men 
of his own profession. For a number of 



years he has been associated with Mr. 
Burnham, assisting him ably in some of 
his largest works. Individually he has 
produced nothing of note. It was in 
connection with the work of replanning 
Manila and of constructing the Union 
Station at Washington that President 
Taft knew Mr. Anderson, and it was 
this knowledge which led to his appoint- 
ment on the Commission of Fine Arts. 
In the President's judgment he is the 
man for the place — one who will render 
real and valuable service. Of course the 
question will be asked whether or not 
this is possible unsupported by experi- 
ence and achievement. In a single in- 
stance or in rare instances it undoubt- 
edly is, but to accept this possibility as 
a precedent or rule would with equal 
certainty lead to disastrous results. If 
young blood is worth more than experi- 
ence, when lit comes to matters of judg- 
ment, then effort in this direction is 
scarcely worth while. The Federal Com- 
mission of Fine Arts is purely an ad- 
visory body> upon no condition is it sup- 
posed to take the initiative. But its 
judgment must be impeccable or as 
nearly so as possible; it must be honest, 
fearless, strong, untainted by either pol- 
itics or personal interests. Obviously, 
the man who has a reputation to lose 
has more at stake than the man who has 
none. Furthermore, honors to be valued 
must be reserved for those who run and 
win. But on the other hand, in this ex- 
ceptional instance it should be noted that 
Mr. Anderson has many qualifications 
which would seem peculiarly to fit him 
for service on the Commission. He is, 
his friends claim, not only a man of 
visions, but of action, well educated and 
a student, one who has his precedents 
always at hand, but his eyes wide open 
— in short, one who gives promise of be- 
coming a big man. What is more, Mr. 
Anderson knows Washington and is in 
svmpathy with the Park Commission 
Plan. In justice both to the President 
and to Mr. Anderson judgment should 
be suspended, save wherein principle is 
involved, until sufficient time has elapsed 
to prove or disprove the wisdom of the 
appointment. 



